


PRESIDING—Marc Boegner, French Reformed (Presby- 
terian), presides at Evanston. On the dias behind him 
are other presidents: Archbishop Athanagoras, John 
R. Mott (honorary), Bishop Oxnam and Bishop Berggrav. 
To the right of the desk is W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft, chief 
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executive. Far right, Franklin C. Fry and the Arch- 
bishop of Chichester, G. K. A. Bell, who was elected an 
honorary president. Far to the left in the picture is Rob- 
ert Miller, Charlottesville, Va., son of Francis P. Miller, 
who served as an assistant to the executives. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Tells What He Has Seen in Seven Years 





From U.S. to USA 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


The purpose of this letter is to express 
my view, for what it is worth, as to the 
proposed union of the three Presbyterian 
groups. 

I have been a member of four Presby- 
terian, U.S., Churches in Virginia, Loui- 
siana, Mississippi and Texas and an elder 
in two of them. Seven years ago I came 
to Purdue University on the mathematics 
staff and transferred my membership to 
the Central Presbyterian Church, USA, 
in Lafayette Indiana. Five years ago I 
was elected an elder here. Since that 
time I have been a commissioner to a 
number of meetings of presbytery and the 
Synod of Indiana. I am a member of 
two committees of presbytery. I state 
this to indicate that I have had oppor- 
tunity to know both U.S. and USA 
churches. 

I find the two churches much the same. 
The government in both is very definitely 
a representative democracy. I find Pres- 
byterians the same every where that I 
have been. There is ample evidence that 
there is a greater difference between cer- 
tain U.S. churches, or for that matter be- 
tween certain ones in the USA church 
than there is between a general average 
of each. 

As to the fear in the South that they 
will be dominated by the larger USA 
church: I can see no reason for it. Pres- 
byterians have too much of a tradition of 
freedom to be dominated by anyone. Also 
there is no desire on the part of the north- 
ern church to dominate a united church. 
If you can live with certain of your 
seuthern brethren there should be no se- 
rious problem in your relations with 
northern Presbyterians. 

As to doctrinal differences: again there 
are greater differences within either 
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Let Presbyterians Reunite!* 
(Continued from last issue) 
Lt. Col. & 


Mrs. W. J. Atkins 
Albuquerque, N. M 
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Atkins 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
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Albuquerque, N. M. 
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ginia S. Richmond 
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*A copy of the pamphlet, Let Presbyte- 
rians Reunite! summarizing an editorial se- 
ries, with more than 140 signatures, will 
be sent free of charge for a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Or, 25 for 25¢; $1 
per 100. 
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branch of the church than between the 
average views of each. 

Most members in either of the three 
uniting groups will see no difference in 
their local church. The real difference 
will be found in reduced over-head costs 
and a stronger effort to extend the King- 
dom both here at home and throughout 
the world. 

Presbyterians belong together by long 
tradition and by like beliefs. War has 
failed to rid the world of oppression. Only 
Christ and his church can succeed. Let 
us all work and pray that we shall in the 
near future present a united front against 
the evils at home and the efforts of some 
evil men abroad to force upon mankind 
their Godless religion in which self-ap- 
pointed dictators enslave the people and 
destroy all who oppose them. 

Cuas. N. WUNDER. 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


One and Undivided 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


In checking some history of the Synod 
of Texas, I ran across the following in 
Dr. Red’s, A History of the Presbyterian 
Church in Texas p. 107. 

On April 4, 1861, after Texas had seceded 
from the Union and joined the Confed- 
eracy, the Presbytery of Brazos, meeting 
in Houston approved the following paper: 

“In view of the recent governmental 
changes in our common country, and in 
view of the possibility of a discussion 
arising in the ensuing General Assembly, 
endangering the unity and peace of our 
beloved church in this land, this presby- 
tery makes the following declaration of 
our views under the light we now pos- 
sess, and commit the same to our com- 
missioners to act in the premises as, when 
on the ground, they may deem most con- 
ducive to the glory of God and the honor 
of his church; to wit— 

“Ist. That while it does not belong to 
the church of God either to promote or to 
hinder governmental changes, except so 
far as pertain to the headship of Christ 
in the church and the religious freedom 
of Christians. 

“2nd. While we recognize the duty of 
all Christians to be in subjection to the 
powers that be, in the Lord. 

“3rd. While, in purview of these prin- 
ciples, we recognize the actual existence 
and providential establishment of the 
Confederate States of America, and avow 
our fealty thereto as a government. Yet 
such is and must ever be the relations, 
prospects and hopes of both governments, 
and such the identity of interests of the 
peoples in both sections, so far at least 
as the doctrines, discipline, usages and 
organism of our beloved church can pos- 
sibly be involved, that we can see no cause 
for divisive discussions, or divisions of 
opinion, or change of practice from that 
uniform attention to the spiritual inter- 
ests only of his church, according to the 
Word of God, which has heretofore kept 
us in peace, while strife and division have 
been raging around us. And, believing 
that whatever may be the ultimate de- 
signs of Providence in regard to this 
whole country, every interest and hope 
alike of the patriot and the Christian will 
be best secured by the unity and harmony 
of our church in one General Assembly 


as one and undivided.” 

If there was reason to believe in 1861 
that “every interest and hope alike of the 
patriot and the Christian will be best 
secured by the unity and harmony of our 
church in one General Assembly as one 
and undivided,’ there is more reason to 
believe it in 1954. 

R. MarrHew Lynn. 
Midland, Texas. 


Jones Talk 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


The July 19 issue of THE OUTLOOK car- 
ried Dr. Jas. A. Jones’ article, “Young 
People Want Union.” Statements therein 
prompt this reply. He refers to (Ovurt- 
LOOK, Dec. 28, 1953). There we read: 

“Pittsburgh, Pa.—‘“The young people in 
Presbyterian Churches, U.S., USA and 
United ... in a joint meeting on the 
campus of Western Theological Seminary 

. issued a ‘Statement of Conviction,’ 
expressing the essential oneness of their 
churches ... and the feeling of need for 
union.” 

How many were there? .. adults? .. 
young people? .. from each church? 

Dr. Jones persuasively told the com- 
missioners at Montreat that “our young 
people could not vote on the Union issue.” 
Why? ... This sort of talk could cause 
division between our youth and the older 
groups. Surely, this was not intended. 

A “second thing,” ... “already over 
1,200 Presbyterian elders have said; ‘We 
ought to be one.’ ” What elders? THE 
OvuTLooK editors, evidently for clarifica- 
tion, printed a subheading, “THE USA 
and UP Vote,” at their recent General 
Assemblies. Aren’t Southern Presbyte- 
rians capable of deliberating and decid- 
ing? Still quoting, “‘. - @ man’s con- 
science in the Presbyterian Church cannot 
be impervious to the witness of his 
brethren.” Who are his brethren in this 
issue? The USA and UP Commissioners 
or that very large group of Southern Pres- 
byterians who do not prefer union? 

The “third thing,” ... and this dis- 
tresses many of us no little, “There is 
more division in the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. (Southern), today than 
should be contemplated in the union... 
under the proposed plan”. Why do we 
have more division in our church now? 
Controversy over union? It must be that. 
If less division after union ... what 
reasoning? Would voices be silenced, men 
pressured beyond power to resist? 

When all this comes from the chairman 
of the General Council, it is alarming. 
Brethren, we need “light unto our paths.” 

F. Perry SESSIONS. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


United Country, 
United Church 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


... Just wish to state that my boyhood 
days were spent in the NorTH and natur- 
ally I was identified with the Northern 
Presbyterian Church. Since coming South 
I joined the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, but to me, 

There’s no East, 

There’s no West, 

There’s no North, 

There’s no South. 

We are a united country and should be 
a UNITED CHURCH. Have been an officer 
for now more than fifty-five years and 
when I walk the GOLDEN sTREETsS I do not 
think I will be asked which branch of the 
church I was a member. 

JoHN W. SHEPPARD 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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@ Leading Southern Presbyterian young people 
vote overwhelmingly in favor of church union 


STATEMENT OF CONVICTION 


(Concerning the proposed union of the USA, U. P. and 
U. S. Presbyterian Churches) 


We, the members of the 1954 Assem- 
bly’s Youth Council of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, wish to 
record a statement of conviction concern- 
ing the proposed union of United States 
of America, United States and United 
Presbyterian Churches. 


Presbyterian student work at eleven 
centers in colleges and universities, is 
conducted jointly by USA and U. S. 
churches. Student work in four synods— 
Kentucky, Florida, Missouri and Texas 
—is directed by joint committees of U. S. 
and USA churches. In all of this joint 
endeavor we feel that our Christian wit- 
ness is being enriched in many ways. We 
believe that student work throughout our 
Assembly could be carried on more effec- 
tively by the uniting of the three churches. 


In the Synod of Kentucky for five 
years our Senior High Fellowship has 
been a joint work with the Presbyterian 
Church, USA. The young people of that 
synod testify that the work has been 
strengthened through this united effort. 
It is our conviction that such joint work 
would be easier to administer in the 
united church and the fellowship of all 
Presbyterian young people in local areas 
would produce a more effective witness to 
the power of the gospel. 


For several years the Assembly’s Youth 


Council has exchanged fraternal delegates 
with the youth groups of the USA and 
U. P. churches. Through this exchange 
we have found the young people of these 
three churches to share a common faith 
and heritage. We believe that closer 
ties with the youth of these churches in 
a united church will enlarge our horizons 
and draw us closer to Christ. 

Therefore, it is our conviction that the 
spiritual unity we share in Christ with 
the youth of the USA and U. P. churches 
could be better expressed in the union of 
the three churches. 

In making this statement, we recognize 
the divisions of sincerely held convictions 
on this matter. Because of the impor- 
tance of this question to us, the churches, 
and the Kingdom of God, we urge all the 
young people of our church to study the 
plan of union. Also we urge them to 
join in prayer that those responsible for 
decision on this issue shall seek and fol- 
low. the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Further, in recording our convictions, 
we seek to make known our feeling to the 
church and do pledge that we will con- 
tinue to pray for the Holy Spirit to guide 
each member of every presbytery as he 
votes on this important matter. 

ASSEMBLY’S YOUTH COUNCIL, 

Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

This was adopted by a vote of 33 to 2. 


Miami Beach Church Seeks to Withdraw 


MiaMI, Fia. (RNS)—First Presby- 
terian church at Miami Beach voted 136 
to 6 to withdraw from the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. (Southern) in a dis- 
pute with the denomination’s South Flor- 
ida district organization, the St. John’s 
Presbytery. The church has a total 
membership of 308. 


The presbytery had asked the congre- 
gation to change the charter granted it 
in 1935 when the church was founded by 
William C. Cumming. 


The charter is believed unique among 
Presbyterian bodies in that it contains 
clauses permitting the church to sever 
relations with the denomination on a 
three-fourths vote and stipulating that 
the local church corporation will retain 
all property rights should such action be 
taken. 


The withdrawal action is an outgrowth 
of the church’s refusal to comply with the 
presbytery’s request. 

The buildings and property of the 
church, located in Miami Beach’s swanky 
Indian Creek Drive area, are valued at 
some $200,000. 

William E. Garrett, who became the 
church’s pastor in 1946 and founded the 
non-denominational Miami Bible Insti- 
tute three years later, recently submitted 
his resignation to the presbytery which 
had protested the church’s “use of non- 
Presbyterian literature in Sunday schools” 
and its “support of non-Presbyterian 
missionaries.” 

The Miami Beach church itself sup- 
ports 65 missionaries, five of them 
through the denomination’s mission 
board, and its $45,000 annual budget for 
missions is the largest in the presbytery. 


Weaverville Meeting 
Vows to Defeat Union 


The annual mid-August meeting held 
at Weaverville, N. C., to oppose Presby- 
terian union reported “about 600” per- 
sons present ‘‘representing 17 states.” 
They were reported as “‘vowing to block” 
the reunion of Presbyterianism in Amer- 
ica. 

It was declared that one or more per- 
sons were present from within the bounds 
of 40 of the 84 presbyteries. The organ- 
ization, now called the “Association for 
the Preservation and Continuation of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church” has been 
in existence for 13 years under several 
different names. 

In a resolution the group declared its 
ultimate goal of welding evangelical 
forces in all Presbyterian churches but 
its immediate object is to defeat the 
current plan of union. 

An adopted statement said: 

‘We believe there is to be found in all 
three churches (U. S. USA and United) 
a departure from the historic evangelical 
faith, with a shift in emphasis from esen- 
tial doctrines of Christianity to an em- 
phasis on ecclesiastical organization.” 

Obedience to majorities and trust in 
organizations and pronouncements of 
men, it was said, have replaced the Scrip- 
tures as “the basis of authority.” The 
move toward union was viewed as a 
“symptom of the deeper disease of com- 
promise which taints the intellectual at- 
mosphere today.” 

Opposition to union, therefore, was 
described as a positive “‘stand for the 
Reformed faith, which we believe to be 
in real danger.” 

L. Nelson Bell of Asheville, N. C., a 
spokesman for the movement, delivered 
the keynote address in which he declared 
that the purpose of the group “is not to 
tear down but to restore.” 

Another resolution declared that the 
problem of race relations resulting from 
the Supreme Court public school segrega- 
tion ruling “calls for the highest degree 
of Christian statesmanship, kindness and 
patience among the Christians of all 
races.” 

It was also declared that the group was 
“mindful of expanding industrial inter- 
ests in the territory in which our church 
serves. . . . Such opportunities call for 
wise planning . . . alert attitudes and 
ready action . . . in connection with social 
conditions.” The Assembly’s Board of 
Church Extension was praised in this 


regard. (Editorial, page 8) 








Evanston Notebook 


Six Presbyterian leaders of the world 
were honored and many Presbyterians at- 
tending the Evanston meeting were pres- 
ent at a delightful occasion at nearby 
Lake Forest College on the second Sun- 
day afternoon of the Assembly. There 
six Presbyterian, USA, colleges awarded 
degrees to as many noted Presbyterians, 
with President Ernest A. Johnson of Lake 
Forest acting as host. Principal John 
Baillie of New College, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, delivered the address of the occa- 
sion. The degrees awarded were: 

Doctor of Literature: Ralph Waldo 
Lloyd, president of Maryville College 
and Presbyterian, USA, Moderator; by 
Lake Forest College. 

Doctor of Divinity: Alan Cameron 
Watson, Presbyterian Moderator of Aus- 
tralia; Lewis and Clark College, Oregon; 
Manuel Gutierrez-Marin, Barcelona, 
Spain, pastor and professor of theology; 
Macalester College, Minn.; Max Phi- 
lippe Dominice, Geneva, Switzerland, 
pastor; Maryville College, Tenn. 

Doctor of Laws: Madeline Barot, 
Geneva, secretary of the commission on 
the life and work of women in the church; 
Wilson College, Pa. 

Doctor of Humanities: John Baillie, 
Principal, New College, Edinburgh; and 
former Moderator of the Church of Scot- 
land. 

x * * 

In addition to the awarding of degrees, 
Lake Forest’s library provided a unique 
display showing the course of “One 
Thousand Years of Christian Books.” 
Buses were provided to take Evanston 
guests to and from the meeting and there 
was a buffet supper in the college com- 
mons. 

x * * 


Nowhere in Evanston or nearby is any 
beer or liquor sign to be seen. It is said 
that when Northwestern University was 
established there it was agreed that at 
no time in the future should any alcoholic 
beverage be sold within a radius of four 


miles. Evanston is also the home of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 

* * * 


Richard L. Fagley, who served the 
National Council of Churches and more 
recently the World Council as an execu- 
tive with the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs, suffered a cor- 
onary attack on the Friday before the 
Evanston meeting began. 

* * x 

Only rarely did a speaker at Evanston 
fall into the current cliche pattern of 
“Quote... unquote... And I quote... 
end of the quotation” ad infinitum. 

ee 6 


Something else. In the McGaw Hall 
plenary sessions, it was not thought nec- 
essary, and it was not necessary, to bring 


4 


in various choirs or soloists to perform. 
This doubtless deprived a good many 
people of a fine opportunity but the 
omission added greatly to the purpose 
of the meetings. 

ee = 

Choirs were plentiful for the periods 
of worship, however, and the First Meth- 
odist Church of Evanston had a tremen- 
dous chore in this regard. Austin Love- 
lace, formerly in charge of the music at 
First Presbyterian, Greensboro, N. C., is 
minister of music in the Evanston First 
Methodist church. There, during the 
Assembly, he had early morning worship 
music and at 10 o’clock each evening 
once more. In addition, there was a 
5:00 p.m. series of concerts by nationally 
famous organists at the same church. 

x * * 

Photographers at Evanston are allowed 
to get all the pictures they want during 
the first two minutes of an address. When 
Toyohiko Kagawa spoke to the Accred- 
ited Visitors session he stood, without 
speaking, while the photographers blazed 
away with their flash bulbs and his au- 
dience applauded. In addition to his 
glasses, Kagawa used a magnifying glass 
through which to read his address. 

* * * 

A Presbyterian, U. S., delegate, Da- 
vidson’s President John R. Cunningham, 
participated in an Accredited Visitors 
session on a panel on race relations. Dr. 
Cunningham reviewed the action of the 


Supreme Court on segregation in the 
schools. Regarding this, he said “the 
attitude of the churches in the South, 
where the problem must be worked out, 
has been tremendously inspiring. I know 
of no church (denomination) in the 
South which has not acted in complete 
approval of the position of the Supreme 
Court.” + ¢ s 

Alan Paton, the famous author from 
South Africa (see page 6), on the same 
panel, heard others tell of some churches 
in the U. S. A. where there is inter-racial 
membership and fellowship. Then he 
declared he knew of no church in all of 
South Africa where this is the case. He 
himself is a member of the Anglican 
church. 


Committee on Segregation 
Study Named in N. Car. 


North Carolina Synod’s committee to 
study the racial segregation question in 
the light of the General Assembly’s call 
that institutions and churches conform 
to its appeal to abolish it has been named 
by the Moderator, James A. Jones, Myers 
Park pastor, Charlotte, N. C. 

The committee is as follows: W. Tali- 
aferro Thompson, professor of Union 
Seminary in Virginia and a member of 
Orange Presbytery, chairman; R. Mur- 
phy Williams, Wilson; Kelsey Regen, 
Durham; and Julian Lake, Winston- 
Salem, all pastors. These elders were 
named: W. E. Price, Charlotte; E. H. 
Evans, Laurinburg; and J. H. Clark, 
Sr., Elizabethtown. 





OFFICIALS—Here, just before the gigantic Festival of Faith at Soldier 


Field, Chicago, stand some of the leaders of the World Council: 


W. A. 


Visser ‘t Hooft, general secretary; now Former Presidents Boegner, Oxnam 

and Athanagoras; the Bishop of Chichester, elected at Evanston as an 

honorary president and formerly chairman of the central committee; and 
former President Berggrav. 
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We Intend to Stay Together 


G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


Men who affirm that nothing can sepa- 
rate us from the love of God must re- 
nounce the practical atheism that lies in 
the affirmation that God is not relevant 
to all the activities of men. Men who be- 
lieve that under God they belong to one 
family must be more interested in abol- 
ishing the exploitation of man by man 
and of establishing a classless society 
than any Communist can possibly be. 
We stand under the judgment of God, 
and under that judgment must face up 
to the issues of the economic, the politi- 
cal and the social orders, of colonialism 
and imperialism, of tyranny and of ex- 
ploitation. 

I do not accept the criticism that the 
church has lost touch with dominant 
realities; but I do agree that we who 
believe we are co-workers with the Eternal 
himself, and who hold that Christ is ever 
with us, could have been far more effec- 
tive than we have been... . 

* * * 

It was but yesterday that one of the 
most distinguished bishops of my own 
church was castigated as subversive be- 
cause he had served as chairman of a 
commission that had investigated the steel 
strike of 1919. At that time, men worked 
twelve hours a day in steel, and seven 
days a week. On the change of shift, they 
were often ordered to work twenty-four 
consecutive hours. The bishop and his 
associates were called upon to preach the 
“simple” gospel, to concern themselves 
with spiritual matters. I do not know of a 
responsible business leader in the nation 
today who would think of advocating a 
twelve-hour day in any industry, nor a 
seven-day week. We have moved on. 
We have been in touch with dominant 
realities. 

* * * 

We must make it plain that the Chris- 
tian demand for justice does not come 
from Karl Marx. It comes from Jesus 
Christ and the Hebrew prophets. We 
must bear in as good spirit as we can 
the stupidities of some current criticism. 
How can men know the gospel unless 
they study the gospel? There are some 
among us who will soon declare that 
Moses must have studied Marx. Did he 
not stand before an Egyptian king and 
demand, “Let my people go”? Amos 
must have read the Communist Mani- 
festo. Did he not cry out, ““Ye have sold 
the needy for a pair of shoes”? And some 
will irreverently suggest that our Lord 
was subversive. Did he not talk of those 
who devour widows’ houses? 

* * * 

We work in harmony with the moral 
law written into the nature of things. The 
universe is with us. Little dictators who 
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strut the stage for a brief moment, who 
refuse to repeat the lines of the Eternal 
Playwright, who disregard the Divine Di- 
rector, whose brazen voices shout immoral 
platitudes and obsolescent phrases, are 
doomed ; the house empties, the footlights 
flicker, and upon a great backdrop are 
the words, “Thou art weighed in the 
balances and found wanting.” The uni- 
verse was not made for madmen. It was 
not created for the lie. 

The stage will be filled again. The 
players are those who have knelt at the 
feet of Christ. They stand to declare, 
“Thou art the Way, the Truth, and the 


Life.” They have experienced his re- 
deeming love. Under the compulsion of 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me” and in obedience to his 
command, “Go yet into all the world and 
teach the nations to observe whatsoever 
things I have commanded you, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit,” they have 
played their parts. 

The stage is filled with blinding light 
and a great chorus sings, “O for a thou- 
sand tongues to sing my Great Redeem- 
er’s praise” and out of the light a voice 
is heard, “‘Ye have glorified me upon the 
earth, ye have finished the work I gave 
you to do. 

We intend to stay together. 

Nothing can separate us from the love 
of God... . 


On these pages appear excerpts from some of the addresses 
given at the Evanston meeting of the World Council of 


Churches during the first week. 


The Hope of the World 


ROBERT L. CALHOUN 


The word eschatology is a some- 
what formidable one, less familiar in 
some parts of the church than in others. 
It would be frivolous and unforgivable 
to let any word, merely because it is 
large or strange, block the road to com- 
mon understanding. The real trouble has 
been that the word eschatology is all too 
easily misinterpreted by omitting or un- 
derestimating essential aspects of its 
meaning. The ordinary popular para- 
phrase, “doctrine of the last things,” 
actually favors such misinterpretation. It 
suggests much too simply either some 
“far-off divine event” at the end of a 
long, vague future, without direct bear- 
ing on our life today; or else an end of 
the world at a particular date, calculated 
by methods in which most of us do not 
believe. Preoccupation with “the end” as 
if it were a date on the calendar—the 
final date, the only crucial one that still 
awaits us—and neglect of “the present” 
as comparatively trivial] in importance 
leads to one sort of distortion. Preoccu- 
pation with “the present” and refusal to 
take seriously the significance of “the 
end,” in its Biblical and Christiar sense, 
leads to another sort. Both these errors 
are made easier when we over-simplify 
the admittedly difficult concept of Chris- 
tian eschatology into a static “doctrine 
of last things.” 

Happily, there is a better reading of 
the word, closer both to the classical and 
to the Biblical meanings of its component 
parts. Echatology is the doctrine con- 
cerned with the limits or boundaries of 
our living, in time and existence, toward 


which at every moment our whole life 
tends. 
* * * 

The Kingdom of God is of all present 
realities the most real, the providential 
Order full of vital tensions, the cleansing 
flame of judgment and the stillness of 
grace, the steady swell of sustaining 
power and the incessant denial of rest 
here, that gives meaning to our life on 
earth. The Lord Jesus Christ and the 
Holy Spirit are at work now with the 
incalculable power of truth and love, 
transforming both church and world. But 
the Kingdom and the Power are not re- 
stricted to the earthly doings of men. 
They work in Judgment and mercy to- 
ward such glory for both church and 
world as we can neither foresee nor 
achieve. In all this is our hope, despite 
all the forces of evil here or hereafter. 

$2 6 


It is perilously easy for us to identify 
God’s promises with the peculiarly 
American way of life; to suppose that the 
Kingdom of God is, at least in principle, 
our republican form of government, the 
economic system we call free enterprise, 
the social and cultural heritage we cher- 
ish. If all these assumptions were true, 
then the Kingdom of God would be es- 
tablished on earth precisely if and when 
our particular way of life was imposed 
upon all peoples. To state such a position 
clearly is enough to make its un-Chris- 
tian character clear. As Christians, we 
do not and cannot really believe anything 
of this sort. We may well cherish (with- 
out exaggeration) the measures of free- 
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dom, justice, and simple decency in our 
heritage, and try to help others gain like 
benefits. We may well defend vigorously 
what is good in our national life when it 
is threatened. But the sharpest self-criti- 
cism is needed if we are to be thus loyal 
without turning the object of our loyalty 
into an idol, immune to criticism and 
jealous of any rival. 

Further, like fellow-Christians in 
every country and in every part of the 
church, we are apt to regard our own 
understanding of the gospel as, at least in 
principle, both correct and sufficient. To 
maintain sturdily that we see and know 
in part the authentic gospel is one thing. 


To affirm that what we see and know 
is the whole truth, and to reject or dis- 
parage what others see in a different per- 
spective from our own is quite another. 
It will not do to claim for any particular 
doctrinal tradition or current habit the 
infallibility of God. We are all fellow- 
servants, none of us entitled to lord it 
over the rest. Jesus spoke sharp words 
for those who call their brothers simple- 
tons and fools. We Protestants of North 
America may properly hope that all our 
brothers will heed the Lord’s admonition, 
but our first responsibility is to remem- 
ber it as a word addressed directly to us. 


@ The author of Cry, the Beloved Country, tells of race relations 
in what is generally considered to be the worst situation in the world 


In South Africa 


By ALAN PATON 


HE government of the Union of 

South Africa, under its prime min- 
ister, Dr. Malan, stands committed to a 
policy of racial separation, in schools and 
universities, in public facilities—such as 
hospitals, cinemas, hotels, swimming 
baths, trains and busses, in housing and 
ultimately in the supreme governing 
body, Parliament, where at the moment 
provision is made for the presentation 
of Africans by white persons to the ex- 
tent of about five per cent of the total 
number of legislators, though Africans 
are about two-thirds of the total popula- 
tion. 

At the moment, people of mixed blood 
—what we call ‘colored’ people—vote 
on the common role, but the government 
has sought persistently to secure the nec- 
essary two-thirds in parliament to remove 
these colored voters to a separate role. 

The government takes the view that 
Africans working in the cities are there 
temporarily although many know no oth- 
er homes, and it takes the view that their 
proper home is the reserves, most of 
which are remote from the cities, whose 
area totals about one-sixth of the land 
area of the Union of South Africa. There- 
fore, Africans may not own land or 
houses in the cities but live in munici- 
pally provided housing, and it is the 
intention of the government to take away 
the freehold rights that still exist in some 
places. 

It is the hope of the government to im- 
prove agricultural methods in the re- 
serves and to encourage their industrial 
developments so that these relatively small 
areas will be able to sustain their rela- 
tively large population. 

MR, PATON, a member of the Anglican 
church in South Africa, made this statement 


at the Evanston meeting of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches where he was a consultant. 
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Absolute Separation 


But there is an influential body of 
opinion represented by the overwhelming- 
ly Afrikaans-speaking Bureau of Racial 
Affairs, and by important groups in the 
Dutch Reformed churches who believe 
that justice and peace will never be 
achieved by such a partial separation, 
and that the only hope lies in an absolute 
territorial separation, and that the re- 
serves should be greatly enlarged and 
made self-sustaining and that all Afri- 
cans should be progressively removed 
from all white areas and given a great 
measure of self-government in their own 
domain. The supporters of total separa- 
tion realize that it would require great 
sacrifices, for industry, commerce, and 
the white householder are largely de- 
pendent on African labor. But this great 
sacrifice must be made, it is contended, 
in the interest of justice and peace; in 
the interest of Africans; and in the in- 
terest of the white people of South Africa, 
who will not otherwise survive. 

But the Prime Minister has already 
stated that he does not regard total sep- 
aration as practicable, with which view 
I most heartily agree. 


“Gentlemanly Way” 


There is a third white school of thought 
represented by the opposition called the 
United Party whose policies are vague but 
who subscribe in general to a policy of 
racial separation carried out in a gentle- 
manly and non-provocative manner. I 
do not regard this indefinite policy as an 
alternative to either total or partial sep- 
aration. 

There is a fourth point of view that 
the only hope of South Africa lies in the 
extension of rights and responsibilities to 


all peoples and in the creation of a com- 
mon society in whose life all may par- 
ticipate. This point of view is represent- 
ed particularly by the Liberal Party 
which has not been able to secure enough 
voting support—i.e., white support—to 
get a seat in the legislature. This point 
of view, however, is not only the white 
point of view in that the membership of 
the Liberal Party is multi-racial. 


Communist-Non-Communist 

Most articulate non-white opinion sup- 
ports the African National Congress and 
the Indian National Congress which re- 
ject utterly the idea of racial separation. 
These two bodies are being driven to 
adopt more and more an_ intransigent 
position and there can be little doubt that 
they are either moving towards a com- 
munist position or, alternatively, that 
they are becoming more and more dis- 
inclined to ask any man for his creden- 
tials: that is, to distinguish between com- 
munist and non-communist. These two 
bodies contain many persons who seek 
justice for all, but they are not likely to 
move towards the Liberal Party while it 
commands so little white support. 

Those influential white people—large- 
ly Afrikaans-speaking and mostly church 
members, who support total separation, 
must face certain inescapable questions. 
If total separation is impossible, then do 
total separationists throw their support 
to a government which believes in white 
supremacy, or do they, because they be- 
lieve in justice, consent to the idea of a 
common society in whose life all men may 
equally participate. If they continue to 
support the government, then they sup- 
port a policy of white supremacy. And 
if they support the idea of a common so- 
ciety, then they must undergo a trans- 
formation of attitude and principle of the 
most far-reaching kind. 

Yet there are many persons in South 
Africa who cling fast to the hope that 
there will be a split in the ranks of united 
Afrikaanerdom. One must never relin- 
quish such hope, but the prospects are 
not good. Nationalists Afrikaanerdom 
has always fiercely maintained the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘no equality in church and state.” 


Revolution? 


This, so far as I know, is a true pic- 
ture of the tragic condition of South 
Africa. Many fear that the only outcome 
can be revolution. But even if that were 
so, one must cherish unweariedly the 
ideal of a society where the enjoyment 
of right and the assumption of responsi- 
bility will be wholly independent of one’s 
race or color. 

And if there were a revolution, and if 
a New society were created, and if in that 
new society men of color would seek 
revenge for their undoubted wrongs, no 
church or Christian would be exempted 
from their duty of challenging this second 
tyranny. 
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WCC Presidents and Committee Named 


Great interest attached to the election 
of six presidents of the World Council of 
Churches and the 90-member Central 
Committee at Evanston. 

Early in the session it was voted to 
make it impossible for presidents to suc- 
ceed themselves. 

The new presidents, representing fam- 
ilies of churches and geographical areas 
are: 

John Baillie (Presbyterian), British 
Isles (Scotland). 

Sante Uberto Barbieri 
bishop), South America. 

Otto Dibelius (Lutheran bishop), Eu- 
rope (Germany). 

Mar Thoma Juhanon (Metropolitan of 
the Mar Thoma Syrian Church of Mala- 
bar), Asia (South India). 

Archbishop Michael (Eastern Ortho- 
dox), of North and South America, with 
headquarters in New York. 

Henry Knox Sherrill (Episcopal 
bishop), North America (New York). 

The only living honorary president, 
John R. Mott, was continued in the same 
position. 


(Methodist 


Chichester Also 


The Bishop of Chichester, G. K. 
A. Bell of England, was elected another 
honorary president. The Bishop was 
president of the Central Committee and 
for 35 years he has been one of the able 
leaders of the ecumenical movement. This 
arrangement was felt to have satisfied 
members of the Anglican group who look- 
ed with some disfavor upon the displace- 
ment of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Dr. Bell, as an honorary president, will 
be a full member of the executive and 
central committees. 

In addition, John A. Mackay of 
Princeton Seminary, will sit with the cen- 
tral committee in view of his chairman- 
ship of the International Missionary 
Council. The IMC is “in association 
with” the World Council. 


F. P. Miller Ils Named 


The election of the central committee 
—of which Francis P. Miller, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., and a Presbyterian, U. §S., 
delegate, was made a member—revealed 
interesting facts. The formula followed 
in naming the central committee reveals 
the relative world-strength of the different 
church bodies. Representation of this 
90-member committee is as follows: 


Lutheran, 18 





Congregational, 3 


Reformed Coptic, 2 
(Presbyterian),17 Church of 
Orthodox, 12 Ethiopia, 1 


Anglican, 11 
Methodist, 10 
United, 7 
Baptist, 4 


Disciples, 1 
Orthodox Syrian, 1 
Salvation Army, 1 
Church of the 
Brethren, 1 


Some of the smaller bodies must alter- 
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nate with others in membership on the 
committee. 

Geographically, the 90 members are 
distributed in this manner: 


North America, 22 dle East, 12 
Europe, 22 Orient, 11 
United Kingdom Africa and Latin 
& Eire, 10 America, 7 
Greece, Constanti- Australia and New 
nople and the Mid- Zealand, 5 


Members Are Named 


The former presidents of the WCC 
were made members of the central com- 
mittee. ‘These and others named were: 


North America 


G. Bromley Oxnam (Methodist) 

William C. Martin (Methodist) 

Charles C. Parlin (Methodist) 

Frank G. Brooks (Methodist) 

D. Ward Nichols (African M. E.) 

Franklin C. Fry (United Lutheran) 

Henry F. Schuh (Amerian Lutheran) 

P. O. Bersell (Augustana Lutheran) 

Liston Pope (Congregation) 

James E. Wagner (Evangelical and 
Reformed ) 

Francis P. Miller (Presbyterian U.S.) 

Eugene C. Blake (Presbyterian USA) 

Ralph W. Lloyd (Presbyterian USA) 

Reuben E. Nelson (American Baptist) 

Mrs. Leslie Swain (American Baptist) 

J. H. Jackson (National Baptist) 

Angus Dun (Episcopal) 

Nathan M. Pusey (Episcopal) 

George W. Buckner (Disciples) 

M. R. Zigler (Brethren) 

Canon W. W. Judd (Church of England 
in Canada) 

C. C. Nicholson (United Church of 
Canada) 


European Continent 


G. J. F. May (Augsburgian and Helvetic 
Confession, Austria) 

J. L. Hromadka (Czech Brethren) 

Jan Chabada (Lutheran, Slovaki) 

Hans Fuglsang-Damgaard 
(Lutheran, Denmark) 

A. T. Nikolainen (Lutheran, Finland) 

T. C. Poincenot (Lutheran, France) 

Johannes Lilje (Lutheran, Germany) 

Gottfried Noth (Lutheran, Germany) 

V. Herntrich (Lutheran, Germany) 

Johannes Smemo (Lutheran, Norway) 

L. Veto (Lutheran, Hungary) 

Y. Brilioth (Lutheran, Sweden) 

Mrs. Margit Lindstrom (Lutheran, 
Sweden) 

A. Eeg-Olofsson (Mission Covenant, 
Sweden) 

Martin Niemoeller (United, Germany) 

Reinhold von Thadden (United, Germany) 

Wilhelm Niesel (Reformed, Germany) 

Pierre Maury (Reformed, France) 

H. Berkhof (Reformed, Holland) 

H. C. W. D’Espine (Reformed, 
Switzerland ) 

Laszlo Pap (Reformed, Hungary) 

Andreas Rinkel (Old Catholic, Holland) 


United Kingdom and Eire 


Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Church of England) 

Bishop of Malmesbury (Church of 
England) 

Kathleen Bliss (Church of England) 

Ernest A. Payne (Baptist) 

Professor W. S. Tindal (Church of 
Scotland) 

Mrs. Ernest Jarvis (Church of Scotland) 


Harold Roberts (Methodist) ) 

Eric Baker (Methodist) 

B. J. Hartwell (Congregational) 
J.R. Boyd (Presbyterian in Ireland) 


Greece, Constantinople and Near East 
(Eastern Orthodox) 


Archbishop Athenagoras of Thyateira 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate) 

Bishop of Salonica, Panteleimon (Greece) 

Bishop of Philadelphia, Jacobus 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate) 

Archimandrite Kotsonis (Greece) 

Archimandrite Coucousis 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate) 

Archimandrite Parthenios Koinidis 
(Alexandria ) 

H. Alivisatos (Greece) 

Basil Ioannidis (Greece) 

P. Bratsiotis (Greece) 

Bishop John (Russian Orthodox in 
America) 

Georges Florovsky (Russian Orthodox in 
America) 

Charles Malik (Antioch) 


Asia, Africa, Latin America 


M. Kozaki (United, Japan) 
Enkichi Kan (Anglican, Japan) 
Lesslie Newbigin (Church of South India) 
Rajaiah D. Paul (Church of South India) 
G. P. David (Lutheran. India) 
L. De Mel (Anglican, Ceylon) 
Andrew Thakur Das (United Church of 
North India and Pakistan) 
Korah Philipos (Orthodox Syrian, India) 
Cc. B. Brink (Reformed, South Africa) 
E. C. Sobrepena (United, Philippines) 
K. Sitompul (Lutheran, Indonesia) 
C. Mataheru (Reformed, Indonesia ) 
H. Aharonian (Armenian Evangelical, 
Lebanon) 
P. K. Dagadu (Methodist, West Africa) 
Richard A. Reeves (Anglican, 
South Africa) 
Bishop of Harrar, Theophilos 
(Church of Ethiopia) 
A. 8S. Atiya (Coptic, Egypt) 
J. A. Do Amaral (Methodist, Brazil) 


Australia and New Zealand 


A. K. Warren (Anglican, New Zealand) 
Mrs. F. O. Bennett (Presbyterian, 

New Zealand) 
Howard Mowll (Anglican, Australia) 
Robert B. Lew (Methodist. Australia) 
Cc. D. Ryan (Congregational, Australia) 


International 
W. G. Simpson (Salvation Army) 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 

A spendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


DAVID K. ALLEN, President 
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EDITORIAL 


How Could We Have 
Stayed Apart? 


It was someone who participated in 
the Amsterdam Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in 1948, or meetings 
related to it before or since, who spoke 
of the ecumenical movement as “the great 
new fact of our time.” 

Others talk of the “ecumenical re- 
formation” which is now in progress. 

You cannot view or be a part of such 
a meeting as that at Evanston without 
feeling this afresh. Something really 
tremendous is pressing upon Christendom 
today and the fact that so many Chris- 
tians in all the world greet it with eager 
expectation and with patient longing is 
something notable and deeply moving. 

As you see ancient Copts from Egypt, 
whose tradition is perhaps longest un- 
broken, or Greek Orthodox, you feel once 
more the tragedy of these centuries-old 
separations. And as you view with 
amazement and thankful heart the iden- 
tity of conviction and expression of An- 
glicans, Reformed, Baptist, Methodist 
and many less well known groups, you 
wonder how we could have gone so long 
so far apart from each other. 

The divisions in Christendom are root- 
ed in history; there are recognizable rea- 
sons. But it is hard to understand how 





century after century these churches, with 
a common origin and a common commit- 
ment, could have gone so long without 
lines of communication with each other. 

To be sure, social forces and techno- 
logical factors tell something of the pull- 
ing together of our world in recent dec- 
ades, making all men, Christian or not, 
come into closer contact with each other. 
There may be those who explain what 
is hapepning today as an evil result of 
the age in which we live. (It is hard to 
justify but it is true that there are some 
who describe the present unity expressed 
by these churches as something diaboli- 
cal.) 

We prefer, however, to see in the ecu- 
menical movement, not something brought 
about by more rapid transportation and 
communication, and therefore inescapable, 
but rather a drawing together again of 
the worldwide Christian family to bear 
once more our united witness and to join 
in a common service to our Lord. 

It is good to see at Evanston how many 
Southern Presbyterians (almost 100) 
have taken advantage of this once-in- 
a-lifetime opportunity to be a part of so 
great a manifestation of our common 
Christianity which we and our brethren 
around the world share. It lifts our 
horizons, it energizes our spirits, and it 
brings us face-to-face with our Lord’s 
concern for the whole task of the whole 
church in the whole world. 


The Problem Is not Union 


Especially at this time when Christians 
around the world are looking hopefully 
and with great encouragement toward the 
great unity expressed at Evanston, it will 
be widely regretted that any expression 
of any other spirit should be evident any- 
where within our (or any other) church. 

Yet, the August meeting of the op- 
ponents of reunion at Weaverville, N. C., 
leaves much to be desired. The sort of 
thing Evanston stands for and the step 
toward union which was taken by our 
own General Assembly are described by 
the Weaverville group as a “symptom of 
the deeper disease of compromise which 
taints the intellectual atmosphere today.” 

The anti-union group went a bit fur- 
ther than in some previous times in at- 
tempting to express its real disagreement, 
but what it says does not apply simply to 
union. The group is just as unhappy 
about our church as it stands today as it 
would be if union came. It considers 
our church as apostate and regards it as 
having departed from the faith. This 
is what it says: 

“We believe there is to be found in all 
three churches a departure from the his- 
toric evangelical faith, with a shift in 
emphasis from essential doctrines of 
Christianity to an emphasis on ecclesias- 
tical organization.” 

The pronouncements of men, it was 
said, have replaced the Scriptures as “the 
basis of authority,” so this group insists 


that it will “stand for the Reformed 
faith, which we believe to be in real dan- 


” 


ger. 


The implications of this statement are 
far worse than what is actually said. 
It is obvious that the Assembly’s action, 
in their eyes and from their point of view, 
was an act of unfaithfulness or disobe- 
dience to our Lord. Furthermore, they 
make it very clear that they possess the 
true faith as over against the rest of the 
church. This poses some very difficult 
considerations. 


Unfortunately, this is not new. It 
has been said many times and in many 
ways but never quite so clearly as now. 
We have seen our institutions attacked, 
our conferences and their speakers, 
preachers and writers among us, our lit- 
erature, and now the Assembly itself. 


At least, it is very clear that with the 
Weaverville group union is not the chief 
issue. Without it, the leadership of our 
church and the Assembly itself are re- 
garded as having departed from the 
faith. All of which confronts us with 
a much more serious situation than many 
people appear to recognize. 


Charles P. Taft 


“Charlie” Taft, as he is referred to, 
is a great Christian layman. Many oth- 
ers are doubtless as devoted and full of 
energy, but he is on his toes, conversant 
with technicalities of theological discus- 
sion, aware of the differences between tra- 
ditions and an able interpreter of what 
goes on in the ecumenical movement. 


He handled the press conferences at 
Amsterdam so ably that it was natural 
for him to be given the job at Evanston. 
There, at 2:00 p. m. each day he pro- 
vided the 600 reporters with the most in- 
teresting features of the Assembly, bring- 
ing in the speakers and WCC leaders who 
were at that time in the focus of the As- 
sembly’s attention. That was not all. 
He ran the press conferences. He ran 
them. That is to say, he pressed the ques- 
tions home; he took the ill-phrased in- 
quiries of reporters and sharpened them 
so as to do better what the reporter want- 
ed to do and all the while be brought 
into the picture important background 
information. With only a few regrettable 
exceptions he did it well. 


His long and able service in the Na- 
tional (and Federal) Council of Churches 
and subsidiary commissions has given 
him a great opportunity to contribute. 
What is significant is that he has not been 
content with minimum participation or 
getting along on a minimum level of in- 
formation. He has informed himself 
and he can often speak with real author- 
ity. 

Because of his skillful interpretations 
to the press of the nation (and of the 
world as represented at Evanston), we 
should all be grateful to and for him. 
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WHAT IS THE SPIRITUAL LIFE? 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Having the eyes of your hearts en- 
lightened . . .”—Ephesians 1:18. 


VERY Christian has heard that the 

spiritual life is important. Many 
Christians are confused about what the 
spiritual life is. 

It is not the same thing as poring over 
the Bible, not the same as knowing the 
Bible or memorizing it. The Pharisees 
of Jesus’ time studied their Bibles a great 
deal, but they were among the least spirit- 
ual men of their time. They did not even 
recognize a true spiritual life when they 
saw it. 

It is not the same thing as church at- 
tendance. The prophets Amos and Jere- 
miah preached to crowds of people who 
never missed a service when the door was 
open; but it is quite clear that neither 
Amos nor Jeremiah thought that these 
were necessarily spiritual people. 

It is not the same thing as the mortifi- 
cation of the flesh. Going without food 
and water, abstaining from meat and 
marriage, taking vows of silence, climb- 
ing up and down some sacred stairway— 
these things are not the spiritual life at 
all. 

All these things, and more that could 
be mentioned, may be aids to the spiritual 
life, or they may be done by spiritual 
persons; but they are not the life itself. 
By the same token, spiritual life is not to 
be identified with promoting church pro- 
grams or even giving to church causes. 
And only fools would confuse it (as, 
alas, some do) with the glib use of a pious 
vocabulary or the ability to dream in 
technicolor. 


HE spiritual life can be defined very 

simply, though like many things and 
acts which can be simply defined, in it- 
self it is not simple nor easy. The spirit- 
ual life, essentially, is the awareness of 
God and being consciously related to him 
and to his will, 

Spiritual life is more or less deep and 
real, as one is more or less keenly aware 
of God. This is not the philosopher’s con- 
clusion that the evidence points in the 
direction of some kind of Ged; it is not 
the acceptance of God as a probable hy- 
pothesis. It is so different from all this 
that some theologians have mistakenly 
said there is no connection whetever be- 
tween the two. The spiritual life is what 
Paul meant by having the eyes of one’s 
heart enlightened. It is seeing God. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, 4-yr. Liberal Arts college 
for women. A.B. degree Broad curriculum, 
small classes. 14 majors, departmental, in- 
terdepartmental, and an independent ma- 
jor, including music, art, Bible, dramatic 
arts. Courses in nursery school education. 
112th year. Competitive scholarships. 
Catalog. 
MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Dept. K, Staunton, Va. 
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At this point we run into a difficulty 
that has frightened off some good people. 
There are persons with a special kind 
of temperament who have been privileged 
to come into a kind of direct contact with 
God which is called “mystical.” They 
don’t know how they know it but they 
know it. Ask one of them how he can 
be sure God spoke to him ,and he will say 
over and over, fixing you meanwhile with 
a glittering eye, “God spoke to me... 
God spoke to me.” But since he can 
never tell how, and never attempts a ra- 
tional explanation of why he feels so 
certain, his own personal assurance is 
not much help to other persons. Many 
who are not of the mystical temperament 
feel that religion is only for such mystics, 
just as music is only for those who have 
an ear for pitch. 

However, if anything is clear from 
the Bible, it is clear that the religion of 
Jesus Christ was not designed for an 
esoteric few but for every variety of per- 
sonality, mind and temperament. So 
the knowledge, the awareness of God, is 
not the same in all persons. God does 
come to some persons in the indescribable, 
mysterious, unsharable ways the mystic 
knows. But he comes to countless others 
in more tangible if less direct ways. 

The various ways in which God can 
be and has been made known, are of 
course a long story. The main point 
here is that, however God makes himself 
known, the spiritual life begins with that 
“seeing’’—that light in the eyes of the 
soul, that awareness; and cannot exist 
without it. This is never impersonal; a 
simple conviction that God IS, does not 
support the spiritual life. That begins 
only when we take this God to be our 
God. He is more than Creator; he made 
me. He is more than judge of al] the 
earth; he judges me. He is a mighty 
Savior—and he saves me. 





O THE spiritual life is more than 

being aware of God. It is being aware 
further of being related to God. Dr. 
Brunner has done as much as any living 
theologian to emphasize the fact that true 
religion is “encounter” between living 
selves, the human and the divine. God 
is not there as a stranger is there who 
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walks past my door. God is the One 
in whose house and family I belong, he 
is here, he is knocking on my door, he 
has something to say to me, something 
he wants me to do. The spiritual life is 
discovering that God is concerned with 
me. The dull, low-level spiritual life 
gets no farther than a kind of dim ad- 
mission that this must be the case. The 
shining, high-level spiritual life goes on 
day by day finding more and more ways 
in which God’s concern is made known. 
It is not a pin-point in experience; it 
calls for renewal every morning, every 
moment. The captain of a ship does not 
cross the ocean by glancing once at the 
the sun. He takes his bearings every 
day by th esun in the sky. So the high- 
level spiritual life is constantly reorient- 
ed, redirected by reference to God. In 
other words, it is commitment. 

This is why the true spiritual life is 
never shut in and secluded from the rest 
of life. It cannot be; for if one lives in 
the known presence of God, his entire 
network of human relationships will be 
affected. How can it be otherwise? 


It is not hard to see, also, why the 
spiritual life can be so often confused 
with other matters like church attendance 
and Bible reading. It is by these (and 
by some mortifications of the flesh too) 
that the spiritual life is helped and set 
forward. But just as eating is necessary 
for living but is not a substitute for 
living, so all helps to the spiritual life, 
even necessary helps, are not the life it- 
self. That is so deep-down that while 
it mever can be seen, it never can be 
doubted. Its effects may be known to all 
men; but the life itself can be experienced 
only from within. 
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@ From among the Southern Presbyterians. . . 


Five Smart Girls 


N THE film there were only Three 
] Smart Girls but there are five at West 
Ham Mission. They are young Amer- 
ican Presbyterians from the Southern 
States spending the better part of their 
summer holidays working in an English 
Baptist mission. 


The Girls 
They are: Libby Gunn, Mary Mc- 
Laney, Marjorie Blankenship, Helen 


Brown and Miriam Dunson. And if you 
watched the television feature on the 
West Ham Mission, shown on Sunday, 
July 11, you know that they are all that 
young ladies from the Deep South are 
supposed to be. 

Young England likes these American 
representatives. From the girls’ arrival 
in early June, youngsters in West Ham 
have been crowding round. They want 
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By MORAG ALLARDICE 


to learn American songs, to play Amer- 
ican games and to have “your autograph, 
Miss.” 


How It’s Done 

There were Americans at West Ham 
last year and there will probably be more 
next year. They apply to the Presby- 
terian Board of Education in Richmond, 
Virginia. If they are accepted, they re- 
ceive a $200 scholarship (about £70), 
some instructions, and they are on their 
way to England. (This year there was 
some confusion at both the Richmond and 
London ends about what these young 
ladies would be doing. They came for 
June, July and part of August, not 
having been told that English children, 
with whom they are working, had their 
holidays in August and September. But 
then, they didn’t know they would be 
working with children! Their experience, 
however, will probably guard against mis- 
haps next year and the next.) 

All the girls, with the exception of 
one who is a full-time Christian educa- 
tion worker, are college students. To 
come here, they have given up their hol- 
idays and more than a little money—since 
£70 doesn’t stretch far when you’re trav- 
elling and paying hostel fees in London. 
Next summer, they will work at paying 
jobs in the United States to close the 
hole in their pocketbooks. 

The southern belles are much taken 
with the children of West Ham. It’s 
impossible, but on the basis of their six 
weeks’ experience, they would even like 
to extend their visit and carry on their 
work. 

With the children who regularly attend 
West Ham Mission clubs as the nucleus, 
they have developed almost a full week’s 
youth activities. Because of their early 
arrival, the result of the misunderstand- 
ing about school periods in this country, 
they have had to concentrate on evening 
clubs. 

American Magic 


The children have turned out, maybe 
not in droves, but in good numbers and 
in increasing numbers each week. Each 
one has filled out a card giving his 
name, address and a list of the church 
or other clubs to which he/she belongs. 
From these cards, it is clear that a fair 
number has no regular connexion with 
the Mission and has been attracted by 
the American ‘‘magic.” 

On Monday night, the girls run two 
clubs: one for five- to eight-year-olds and 
one for the eight to 12 age group. On 
Tuesday night they have a group of teen- 
agers who might be called fringe-Ed- 
wardians. Some weeks before the girls 


arrived, these youngsters turned up at 
the Mission and Miss B. Redman, a reg- 
ular worker, organized a group for them. 

On Wednesday afternoon, they are re- 
sponsible for the play-hour for very small 
children and in the evening, for the pray- 
er meeting. On Thursday, there is a 
club for another group of teenagers. Fri- 
day is the girls’ day off. Saturday and 
Sunday, they join in the Mission’s reg- 
ular work, they teach Sunday school and 
conduct services in the Children’s Church. 

At each club session, two of the girls 
are in charge and the others act as help- 
ers. They play, by popular request, 
American games and they sing again by 
popular request, American songs. They 
have classes in crafts, dramatics, singing, 
square dancing and (!) journalism. After 
all this, each group goes to the Children’s 
Sanctuary for a service of song and pray- 
er. 


Sausage Sizzle 


In August, the Americans will hold 
outings for each group. They have al- 
ready had a hot-dog roast—“you would 
call it a sausage sizzle,” says Libby Gunn 
—for the Tuesday night club. It seems 
to have been a success. Mind you, they 
had to buy weiners in cans and the buns 
were a hard variety with a seed pattern 
on top and some of the teenagers thought 
the roasting sticks were weapons of war. 
All good fun, if not genuine Americana. 

More in keeping, as to the properties, 
with the Great Republic was the Inde- 
pendence Day dinner (July 4) the Amer- 
icans provided for the West Ham staff. 
There were southern fried chicken and 
apple pie a la mode. 

Crave Love 

So far, everything has gone over “fine,” 
Libby Gunn says. The children are in- 
tensely interested in everything that is 
done. They are perhaps a little harder 
to handle than the American children the 
girls have “led” but they may be because 
work among children in American 
churches is sometimes more extensive and 
intensive. These West Ham children 
all crave love and they show it plainly. 
The attitude of the Tuesday night group 
may not have changed conspicuously but 
it’s clear that they are gratified that some- 
body cares about them. 

As well as a lot of pleasant memories, 
the Americans will take back experience 
valuable in their future work in religious 
education. And they will certainly leave 
behind them a lot of friendship and good- 
will. 

But when they come here virtually at 
their own expense why do they have to 
pay their own board at the hostel ?— 
From THE BritisH WEEKLY. 
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A Great Nationwide Church 


HERE are a number of reasons why 

I favor union of the Presbyterian 

Churches, U.S., U.P., and USA. Three 
of these reasons I mention here. 

1. I favor union because of a wide and 

wholesome experience as a Presbyterian. 


As nearly as we can figure, the Pat- 
tersons have been Presbyterians for 1,000 
years! My forebears seem to have been 
more interested that their church be Pres- 
byterian than they were in the adjectives 
that from time to time have preceded or 
followed Presbyterian. To them and to 
me the beliefs, the practices, and the op- 
portunities embodied in the Presbyterian 
way of going at church life were the im- 
portant things. “Southern,” “Northern,” 
“U.S.,” “USA,” “UP.” end “AR.” 
were relatively unimportant. 

Began as A.R.P. 

My father was an Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian minister, so I was born that 
kind of a Presbyterian—a “seceder”— 
and never doubted that it was a good 
Presbyterian church and an excellent 
denomination. As an ARP I got a con- 
ception of Sabbath observance, of family 
religious practice, and of integrity that 
is priceless. How I do wish that the 
ARPs were tying into this union with 
us! They have something to put into a 
great national Presbyterian Church. But 
they turned down union with us Southern 
Presbyterians because we were too liberal. 
I don’t hold that against them, however, 
and when I go to Bon Clarken occa- 
sionally to speak, I do not embarrass 
them by reminding them of their ap- 
praisal of us. 

In due course of time my father moved 
to Colorado, and I, being a member of 
the family, moved along also. There was 
no “A.R.” church in Fort Morgan. But 
there was a Presbyterian church—the 
“U.P.” kind—so it was not hard to keep 
on being a Presbyterian. Not once did 
I feel that by this shift in our geography 
I was now a lesser Presbyterian. I went 
to a United Presbyterian college. I owe 
to the UPs an appreciation of Christian 
education, of missionary obligation, and 
of friendly regard for all Christians that 
is priceless too. United Presb\terians 
have something to put into a great na- 
tional Presbyterian Church. 


Coaching Experience 


Then I started coaching football teams 
in Iowa. There was no “U.P.” church in 
Coin nor was there an “A.R.” one. But 
there was a Presbyterian church—the 
“USA” kind—so once again it was not 


DR. PATTERSON gave this talk, here slightly 
amended, at the 1954 General Assembly. He 
is secretary of men’s work of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., and well known in every part 
of the church. 
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By S. J. (Jap) PATTERSON 





PATTERSON: In Union, nothing is 
lost; the best of each is shared 


hard to keep on being a Presbyterian, nor 
did I feel that I was slipping Presby- 
terian-wise. From Dr. Storey and the 
USAs I got my first glimpse of the real 
meaning of Christian vocation, of na- 
tional and world missions, and the priv- 
ilege of teaching a Sunday school class. 
That, too, is priceless. The Presbyterians, 
USA have something to put into a great 
national Presbyterian Church. 


To Arkansas 


Football coaching jobs were not run- 
ning out in Iowa or Colorado, nor were 
my teams losers, but I was invited to try 
to win games at a Presbyterian college 
in Arkansas. I never dreamed that it 
was not my kind of Presbyterian college. 
Neither did I have a suspicion that the 
local Presbyterian church was an off- 
brand variety. On my first Sunday in 
Batesville I joined the Presbyterian 
church—the “U.S.” kind. What a debt 
I owe tothe U.S.s! Here I found a close- 
knit family situation, a well-rounded 
local church program with marvelous as- 
sistance from the Boards and agencies, 
and a practice of benevolence, and an op- 
portunity to work as a layman. That, too, 
is priceless. We have something to put 
into a _ great national Presbyterian 
Church. 

Then to cap the climax I moved again 
and joined the only local Presbyterian 
church. It was a “U.S.” one, and my 
father was once more my minister. Years 
later I learned that the Morrilton Pres- 
byterian Church had been formed by 
merging Cumberlands, USAs, and U.S.s. 


My experience as a church member is 
all in favor of Presbyterian union. I 
have found no fundamental difference 
between the four Presbyterian denomina- 
tions to which I have belonged any more 
than I have found between the four local 
Presbyterian, U.S., churches of which I 
have been a member. Neither do church 
members generally feel a difference. 
When a Presbyterian moves to Richmond, 
he joins the Presbyterian Church without 
a question as to the brand. It turns out to 
be Presbyterian, U.S., because that is 
our only brand in Richmond. But he is 
happy, and we are glad to get him. Like- 
wise when we move, or our sons and 
daughters move, it is a Presbyterian con- 
nection that is sought. 

In addition to this varied experience as 
a church member, I have worked for 
the past 21 years as a_ professional 
churchman, serving first as a Regional 
Director of Religious Education and later 
as Secretary of Men’s Work in the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S. During these years, 
along with many Presbyterian, U.S., col- 
leagues, I have worked in planning meet- 
ings and in inspirational gatherings with 
hosts of Presbyterian leaders—U.P., 
USA, and ARP. I have found no differ- 
ence among Presbyterian leaders. There 
is a common desire to help spread the 
gospel nearby and far away. 


My experience commends union to me, 
and I commend it to my fellow-church- 
men. 


Regard for Ministers 


2. I favor union because of a high 
regard for ministers. 


I grew up with the conception that the 
gospel ministry was the highest calling 
on earth and that my minister was the 
most important leader in the community. 
That conception still holds good today, 
although I know that God has many 
kinds of work for men to do. But the 
minister, because of his calling, his com- 
mitment, his training, and his experience 
is a man of special distinction in my 
book. I believe in the sincerity of min- 
sters and deplore the occasional effort of 
a few men to drive a wedge between min- 
isters and laymen. I have never known 
a “scalawag” minister. God pity us if 
we feel that we cannot trust our ministers. 

Furthermore, ministers work more di- 
rectly with the purposes and processes of 
the church than do laymen. Therefore 
they are especially equipped to advise 
about important matters that face the 
church. I believe in listening carefully 
and conscientiously to such advice. The 
fact that the overwhelming majority of 
our ministers favor Presbyterian union 
has tremendous weight with me. I, there- 
fore, am for union because our ministers 
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believe that it will strengthen our Chris- 
tian witness to the world and make our 
efforts more effective. 


It ls a Good Plan 


3. I favor union because a good plan 
of union has been worked out. 

In 1937 our Presbyterian, U.S., Gen- 
eral Assembly invited the Presbyterian 
USA, General Asembly to join in a con- 
sideration of union. Later the United 
Presbyterians were invited into these 
considerations. Thus for 17 years some 
of the ablest leaders of Presbyterianism 
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have been working on a plan of union. 
From time to time reports have been is- 
sued to the membership of the three ne- 
gotiating groups. Reactions and advice 
have been sought, and the plan has been 
revised in that light. Now we have a 
plan that will work. It provides for the 
continuation of the fine qualities and 
practices of each denomination. Nothing 
is lost. Through union the best of each 
denomination will give tremendous 
strength in our Presbyterian influence. 
The plan is a good one. Details of 
administration and operation are to come 
as a gradual transition based on experi- 
ence and negotiation. Representatives of 
the Assembly Boards and agencies of the 
three churches have been meeting together 
to discuss the effects of the plan as ap- 
plied to their respective responsibilities. 
Apparently our Assembly representatives 
find no difficulty in the plan as far as 
uniting our Assembly work is concerned. 
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I am sure that they would advise us if 
they foresaw difficulty. 


Freed from Sectionalism 


But to me the greatest good in the plan 
is in the opportunity it offers us Southern 
Presbyterians to break the bonds of sec- 
tionalism. No longer do we need deliber- 
ately to confine our effort and our accom- 
plishments to a fractional part of our own 
nation. We have, through union, a na- 
tional church—with the world as its field. 
That will give us new zest for church 
work and will enhance Presbyterianism 
in the eyes of the nation and the world. 

To summarize—I favor union (1) be- 
cause of certain persona] experiences 
which are also common to many a Pres- 
byterian; (2) because our ministers favor 
it, and I regard their judgment highly; 
(3) because a good plan of union has 
been developed that is workable on an 
Assembly, synod, presbytery, and local 
basis, that frees the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., from sectionalism, and liberates it 
for greater accomplishments in the Mas- 
ter’s service. 


Maryville to Admit 
Negro Students 


MaryYVvILLE, TENN. (RNS)—Ralph 
Waldo Lloyd, president of Maryville 
College, announced here that the Presby- 
terian school was taking applications 
from qualified Negro students for the 
coming semester. 

In so doing, Dr. Lloyd said, the college 
directors have reestablished the school’s 
traditional policy of accepting qualified 
students without regard to race or color. 

Dr. Lloyd, who is moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, explained 
that the policy had been in effect until 
1901 when Tennessee made it illegal to 
enroll white and Negro students in the 
same school or college. 

Now, he said, the college’s directors 
and faculty were interpreting the recent 
Supreme Court decision barring segrega- 
tion in the schools to mean that the Ten- 
nessee law is unconstitutional. Thus, 
Maryville College is free for the first time 
since 1901 to accept Negro students, he 
said. 

Enrollment in the college last year was 
about 700. 
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GROWING IN CHRISTIAN LOVE 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for September 19, 1954 
Matthew 5:43-48; | John 4:11-19 


Our lessons this quarter have been 
concerned with Growth in Christian Liv- 
ing. There can be no such growth with- 
out growth in love. As Paul writes in I 
Cor 8: “While knowledge may make a 
man look big, it is only love that can 
make him grow to his full stature.” 
(Phillips Translation) And again in 
Ephesians 4:15: We are to hold by the 
truth, and by our love to grow up wholly 
unto him (Eph. 4:13-15, Moffatt). E. 
Stanley Jones writes: 

“Note: By our love to grow up wholly 
into him’—there is only one way to grow 
up wholly into him, and that is ‘by our 
love. We remain immature if we are 
immature in our love. If the love is in- 
grown, centering on itself as the focus 
of its love, then the result is an immature 
personality. If the love is selectedly ap- 
plied to certain groups and classes and 
races, again the result is an immature 
personality. 

“And modern discoveries in psychology 
would agree with this conclusion. Dr. 
Karl Menninger, the famous psychiatrist, 
was asked at a forum what one was to do 
if he felt a nervous breakdown coming on. 
You wowd have thought that he would 
have replied, ‘Go to a psychiatrist,’ but 
instead he replied: ‘Lock up your house, 
go across the railway tracks and find 
someone in need, and do something for 
him.’ That was very illuminating. If 
you are on the verge of a nervous break, 
you are centered on yourself. The only 
way to break the downward slide is to go 
and get interested in and love someone 
other than yourself. Further note: It 
was not an abstract love he recommended 
—it wasn’t the love of love; it was the love 
of concrete people in concrete need. The 
word of love must become flesh in a con- 
crete love of person.” (Growing Spiritual- 
ly, published by Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. ) 


But what does it mean to love? The 
love which Christ requires of us, as we 
have repeatedly pointed out in these col- 
umns, does not necessarily require affec- 
tion; to love in the New Testament sense 
does not necessarily mean to like. The 
Good Samaritan did not know the wound- 
ed traveler whom he discovered by the 
wayside. He neither liked him nor dis- 
liked him at the outset; he simply saw 
a man in need and helped him and that, 
said Jesus, is what it means to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. “In New Testa- 
ment times there were three words which 
we translate ‘love’.” writes Dr. Buttrick 
in the Interpreters’ Bible. “One indi- 
cated physical and aesthetic love, another 
was used of the love that binds family 
and friends, and the third—used here 
[in Matthew 5:43-48]—betokened the 
glow and persistence of goodwill in 
Christ. So the demand of Christ is not 
that we ‘resolve to like everybody,’ but 
rather that we act in goodwill from God 
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toward those we like and those we do not 
like.” Or, as Sherman E. Johnson says, 
‘The word translated love”— in the two 
passages under consideration—“denotes 
the love of God for man and of man for 
God, and the benevolent lovingkindness 
which seeks the materia] and spiritual 
good of others.” 


1. Christian Love Embraces Enemies 

Jesus’ teaching regarding the practice 
of such love was revolutionary. To his 
disciples he said: ‘You have heard that 
it was said, ‘You shall love your neighbor 
and hate your enemy,’ But I say to you, 
Love your enemies. . . .””. Jewish scholars 
point out that nowhere does the Old Tes- 
tament actually enjoin us to hate our 
enemies. But hatred is in fact inculcated 
in many passages (e.g. Dt. 7:1-2; Ps. 
137:7-9). Hatred for the Romans was 
encouraged in Jesus’ day by the Zealots, 
who were looking for an opportunity to 
revolt against Rome, and also by the 
Pharisees, who were the popular religious 
teachers of the nation. Hatred for one’s 
personal enemies has been avowed un- 
ashamedly throughout human history by 
both great and small,—and still is today; 
it has been the practice of peoples and 
states—and still is today. 

But Jesus teaches another and a better 
way. “Love your enemies,” he says, and 
what love requires under these circum- 
stances is explained more fully in the 
three clauses that follows in the Kjv: 
“Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you and persecute you.” We can al- 
ways pray for those who have done us a 
wrong. “Don’t pray at them,” Dr. Jones 
reminds us. “Pray for them. Meet all 
invasions of resentment with a barrage 
of prayer.” It will make quite a differ- 
ence—in us, if not in them, as all who 
have tried Jesus’ way will be glad to tes- 
tify. In addition, we are to bless them. 
“This attitude of blessing them,” Dr. 
Jones suggests, “goes beyond praying 
for them, for in praying you ask God 
to bless them—that is, blessing them in 
a roundabout way, at secondhand. But 
blessing them personally is straightfor- 
ward and firsthand.” (The Way to Pow- 
er and Poise). ‘The third and final ex- 
pression—and test—of love for one’s en- 
emies is to do them good—as the oppor- 
tunity is afforded. 

Why are we to love our enemies? Oth- 
er reasons might have been suggested, 
but for Jesus there is one all-controlling 
reason: “That you may be sons of your 
Father who is in heaven.” God loves all 





men and sends his rain on the just and 
the unjust. We then must also love all 
men, not merely because our heavenly 
Father has set us the right example, but 
because only so can we actually be his 
sons, only so can we share his life, only 
so can we know his peace and his power. 


“For if you love those who love you, 
what reward have you?” Jesus asks. In 
other words, what spiritual return can 
you expect, what reward—that is—from 
God? Tax collectors, or publicans were 
generally disliked in Jesus’ time because 
they served the Roman conqueror and 
because they were generally guilty of 
extortion. But even the despised tax col- 
lected was kind and gracious to his 
friends. Six million Jews were destroyed 
in Nazi-dominated lands through the 
orders of Adolph Hitler; but he could 
not be really evil, some argued at the 
time, because he loved dogs and little 
children. And a Senator in the U. S. 
Senate Chamber recently employed the 
same argument to defend the character 
of a fellow-Senator who is notorious for 
his ill-will toward all who disagree with 
him or his methods. All men with few 
exception are kind to their wives, and 
children, and friends. But we are not 
sons of God, and we cannot possibly en- 
joy the real reward which comes only 
through right relationship with God— 
unless we do love—even our enemies. 


“You must be perfect,” says Jesus, 
“even as your heavenly Father is perfect.” 

The word “perfect” in our speech has 
come to mean without fault. Is that 
what Jesus meant? It is hard to think 
so, for Jesus’ emphasis on inward right- 
eousness makes faultlessness and its at- 
tendant pride impossible; and the man 
whom Jesus holds before us for our em- 
ulation is not the Pharisee who prides 
himself on his perfection, but the pub- 
lican who prays, ‘God be merciful to me 
a sinner.” (Luke 18:9-14; cf. Lk 17:10) 


Jesus, of course, spoke in Aramaic 
rather than in Greek. Dr. Torrey, trying 
to catch the probable meaning of the 
Aramaic words that Jesus must have used, 
translates the verse, ‘‘Be therefore all-in- 
cluding (in your goodwill), even as your 
heavenly Father includes all.” And this 
would bring out the meaning of the total 
paragraph that we have studied. The 
Greek word translated “perfect” is va- 
riously translated elsewhere in the New 
Testament. In a number of passages the 
word is mature (e.g. Heb 5:14; Eph. 
4:13; 1 Cor. 14:20). In these passages 
the word connotes full spiritual growth. 
And perhaps that is the meaning here. 
“God’s all-inclusive mercy is our ideal, 
said Jesus; to attain maturity so that 
our mercy too is all-inclusive should be 
our aim.” ‘You must be perfect... .” 
The scientist will never discover complete 
truth in any field, but he must take that 
as his goal; the artist will never paint 
a picture that is ideally beautiful, but 
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that must be his aim; we shall never 
achieve moral perfection in this life, but 
that must be our effort. 


Il. Christian Love Assures God's 
Presence 


When John wrote his first epistle (to- 
ward the end of the first century) God’s 
fatherly love, of which Jesus had spoken, 
had been more clearly revealed in the 
death and resurrection of Jesus. In the 
light of this revelation, the Apostle is 
able to expand, and bring out the fuller 
implication of Jesus’ words. “In this is 
love,” says John in vs. 10, “not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and sent 
his Son to be the expiation for our sins.” 
This leads to the inexorable conclusion, 
“Beloved, if God so loved us, we also 
ought to love one another.” 

Dr. Plummer paraphases John’s ar- 
gument in vss. 12-13 as follows: “I 
say we must love one another, for by so 
doing we have proof of the presence of 
the invisible God. No amount of con- 
templation ever yet enabled anyone to 
detect God’s presence. Let us love one 
another and then we may be sure that 
he is not only with us, but in us, and not 
merely is, but abides.” In other words, 
if we love our fellowmen, then, and then 
only, are we sure of God’s abiding pres- 
ence with us, and sure of his constant 
help. 

“And his love is perfected in us, that 
is, our love of God is developed and per- 
fected by our loving one another. We 
practice and strengthen our love of the 
Unseen by showing love to the seen. In 
no other way can we be sure of God’s 
presence within us than by sharing his 
Spirit.” 

Vs. 14 picks up a thought suggested 
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by the opening clause of vs. 12. It is 
true that no man has actually beheld 
God, but, says John, we, the apostles, 
have beheld and bear witness that the 
Father has sent his Son to be the Savior 
of the world. The divine in its essence 
may be beyond our reach; but we have 
a perfect revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ; the character of Jesus is the char- 
acter of God. If any man asks, “What 
is God like?” the answer is, “Look at 
Jesus Christ and see.” 

If God’s love is revealed in Jesus it 
follows that God’s love can be fully ap- 
propriated only by faith in Jesus. There- 
fore, “Whoever confesses that Jesus is 
the Son of God, God abides in him and 
he in God.” The example of Judas 
(John 8:70) however, shows that a mere- 
ly external confession is ineffectual. The 
confession of the lips must be accom- 
panied by the confession of one’s heart 
and mind. True confession involves the 
recognition and acceptance of the love of 
God revealed in Christ. This is made 
plain in vs. 16. We do not really confess 
Christ unless we recognize and accept 
the love which God has for us, and this 
in turn manifests itself in love for our 
fellowmen. And so John returns to his 
original point—God is love and he who 
abides in love, he and he only abides in 
God, and in him and in him only does 
God abide. 


ill. Christian Love Casts Out Fear 


“In this is love perfected with us,” 
John continues, “that we may have con- 
fidence for the day of judgment (the day 
of judgment may be the day of final 
judgment, or the day or days of testing 
here upon earth). . .. There is no fear 
in love, but perfect love casts out fear.” 

Martin Niemoeller preached a moving 
sermon on this text on May 29, 1937, 
at a time when members of the Confes- 
sional Church, of which he was the ac- 
knowledged head, were facing the full 
persecution of the Nazis and when his 
own arrest was imminent. He pointed 
out that the fact that God is love is truly 
the heart of the gospel which “contains 
enough and gives enough for every situa- 
tion into which our path may lead us. 
‘Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil, for thou art with me.’ ” 

Anyone who knows God and who 
trusts in his love can meet whatever life 
brings him without trepidation. 

Said Niemoeller: 

“If only we were not in real life 
such miserable, perplexed creatures, if 
only we did not keep on doubting the mes- 
sages of God’s love for us in our difficul- 
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ties and cares; if only the voices from the 
pit did not win dominion over us now 
and then, when they scornfully demand: 
‘Where is your God who is said to be 
Love?’ and the dark valleys through 
which we pass are full of such voices and 
doubts. Who can banish them? Who can 
escape them. We are all familiar with 
them: here is life’s sorrow and temptation 
and distress and the sovereign power of 
death; there is the active hatred of men, 
the hostility of the world; there again we 
are tormented by the pangs of conscience 
and the oppressive fears—yes, the fear— 
of judgment. ‘God is love!’ Who will 
continue to believe the message when a 
chorus of devils and demons cries out to 
us: “The love of God? Yes, where is it 
then? Look here: surely this is not the 
love of God ? And look there: look at the 
love of God and stop dreaming: that is 
what it looks like in reality! Now go 
away and give it up!” (God Is My Fueh- 
rer, published by the Philosophical Li- 
brary) 

We have all known these fears and 
questionings. There are so many things 
that puzzle us, that trouble us. And 
yet, as Niemoeller said to his congrega- 
tion as the Nazi menace came ever closer: 
“Whatever the burden that oppresses us 
and whatever the temptation that harasses 
us, ‘God is love,’ and it is precisely as 
miserable creatures—as oppressed and 
perplexed creatures—that we must learn 
anew. ‘He first loved us.’ ” Only this 
love can calm our fears and relieve us 
from anxiety, only the confidence that 
“God loves us utterly and we must love 
him in return, and that we have become 
wholly God’s through Jesus Christ, in 
order that he may belong wholly to us 
and bestow his whole love upon us!” 

“Perfect love casts out fear.” It fol- 
lows from this that if we are anxious or 
fearful, burdened or oppressed, we do 
not yet sufficiently love God who has 
made his love available to us through 
Jesus Christ. None of us has yet reached 
perfection in this respect. But it is the 
goal to which we should aspire, and to- 
ward which we should be moving. The 
absence of fear is not one of the essen- 
tial marks, it may be, of a Christian, but 
we are not growing in our Christian life 
or in our understanding of the love of 
God unless we are moving in this direc- 
tion. 

“We love,” says John, “because he 
loved us first.” The kjv has it, “we 
love him.” But in the Greek the “him” 
is not to be found. Christian love of 
every kind is meant, as the following 
verse makes quite clear: “If anyone says, 
‘I love God,’ and hates his brother, he 
is a liar; for he who does not love his 
brother, whom he has seen, cannot love 
God whom he has not seen.” 

Perfect love casts out fear, but the per- 
fect or mature love that casts out fear is 
a love for God and for our fellowmen— 
including our enemies. As we grow in 
Christian love we gradually lose our fear 
of anything that may happen to us in this 
life, or in the life beyond. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE ORBITS OF LIFE. Jack Finnegan. 
The Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. 160 pp., 
$2.50. 

“The Orbits of Life” are not so much 
the concern of this little book of eighteen 
brief homilies as the problems which are 
central to life as it is faced by the young 
people of our time. It is intended, the 
author indicates, primarily for them, to 
lead them “to a Biblical vantage point 
from which to look at the uncertainties 
of the years ahead and the confusions in 
our thought even now.” 

The predominant note of the book is 
one of confident optimism. ‘What ac- 
tually happens is often better than we 
anticipated in advance.” “The outcome 
is yet to be decided, and we have the 
power of choice.” But the optimism is 
conditional: “If we pay the price of 
praying and of giving up something for 
God, we may believe that power will be 
released whereby we may overcome prob- 
lems by which we might otherwise be 
defeated.” 

While not profound or particularly 
original in its thinking, the book is 
readable, well illustrated from a wide 
variety of sources, and to the point. 

ALEXANDER HENRY. 





Fairfield, Ala. 


THE UNCONQUERABLE MIND. By Gil- 
bert Highet. Columbia University Press, New 
York. 138 pp., $2.75. 

This thin volume by a Scottish-born 
professor at Columbia, is an essay on the 
human intellect, which the author ad- 
mires. To illustrate the reasons for his 
admiration, Professor Highet points with 
awe at the accomplishment of the mind 
of man: 

“Thinking. Learning, remembering, 
knowing; imagining and creating new 
ideas; preserving and communicating 
knowledge over distances in time and 
space. Not only is it wonderful in its 
compass and variety: it is unique. It 
makes us human? 

His vast acquaintance with the litera- 
ture, history, and philosophy of the ages 
permits the author to give the reader a 
fleeting glimpse of the great civilization, 
the arts, the cultures, the sciences that 
have brought man to the eminence upon 
which he stands. 

But, alas, the author must also recog- 
nize the unpredictable quality of the 
human intellect which builds, but cannot 
maintain inviolable its civilizations and 
cultures; which has its limitations and 
its hindrances; which can be slowed, even 
halted, by its own perversions. The hin- 
drances includes sloth, poverty, error 
(particularly errors of modern educa- 
tion), censorship, and the restricted dis- 
semination of knowledge. The perver- 
sions are too obvious to require mention 
in the brief space of a review. 

The essay concludes with a dedication 
of the intellect “to acquire and extend 
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knowledge for the service of mankind.” 

As stated earlier, the author has a wide 
acquaintance with the literary output 
of great minds. He also possesses the 
power to express his feelings in vivid 
language. He probably is an interesting 
—even inspiring—teacher, because of his 
obvious erudition. 

However, erudition and profundity do 
not necessarily go hand in hand, because 
even the casual reader will be struck by 
the fact that the book abounds in the ob- 
vious (“The human mind is capable of 
far more work than it has ever done.”’) ; 
contains insupportable generalizations 
(speaking of the collapse of the Western 
part of Roman civilization: ‘.. . . One 
would do well to say that it came because 
men of the West liked wealth and enjoy- 
ment, while men of the East liked think- 
ing.”); and finds mysterious that which 
has been rather thoroughly understood 
(“Why should one country seethe with 
intellectual energy as long as it is poor 
and danger-ridden, only to fall into in- 
dolent stupor when it gets wealth and 
security, ...”). 

The more careful reader may also 
notice that what starts out almost as 
idolatry for the human intellect, rapidly 
diminishes in degree when the author 
thinks the thing through. He seems to 
sense—though he never comes to the 
point of admitting—that the human in- 
tellect, for all its glory, power, and honor, 
may get the men it inhabits into some- 
thing of a mess now and then. If this 
god has not feet of clay, it does have an 
unpredictable predilection for descend- 
ing from its pedestal and lying in the 
gutter on occasion. 

The author uses beautiful language, 
poetic prose passages, lucid, and often 
delightful style as a vehicle to transport 
the reader past the most popularly recog- 
nized peaks of learning; pausing here 
and there just long enough to say he has 
heen, but not long enough to look around. 
It may, or may not, be an excursion one 
cares to take. 

Henry Pore MOBLEY. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


GOD’S PATTERN FOR THE HOME. By 
Clarence W. Kerr. Cowman Publications, 
Los Angeles. 148 pp., $2. 

This is not a great book. It should, 
however, be a useful book in counseling 
with families and with those who have 
immediate prospect of marriage. The 
book contains no new and striking ideas 
for the minister and others trained in 
pastoral counseling. It is, however, a 
book which should be useful to the lay 
person in setting forth the Biblical teach- 
ings about the home and the family. 

Dr. Kerr, in a series of seven sermons, 
considers God’s pattern for marriage— 
for husbands, for wives, for parents, for 
children, for in-laws, and for lovers. In 
each instance he bases his exposition 
thoroughly on an orthodox and conserva- 
tive interpretation of scripture. 


The book is marred in one or two 
places by slight inaccuracies. It should, 
however, be a useful addition to church 
or ministers’ libraries as resource mate- 
rial for those who desire to know just 
what the Bible teaches about the marital 
relationships. 

A. B. MONTGOMERY, JR. 
Tazewell, Va. 


POWER FOR LIFE’S LIVING. By Arnold 
H. Lowe. Harper & Bros., New York. 190 
pp., $2.50. 

These sermons were delivered by Dr. 
Lowe at the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Minneapolis, Minnesota. As 
is customary, the book is given the title 
of one of the sermons, but it is mislead- 
ing. There are some good sermons, but 
the group has more of a theme of “Good 
Advice for Life’s Living.” 

This may result from the fact that the 
sermons are all topical and a man can 
take out in any direction he wants. 

At any rate he strives to give wise 
counsel in the Protestant tradition in the 
vein of such books as Peace of Mind, 
Peace of Soul, The Mature Mind, etc., 
from Jewish, Roman Catholic and secular 
traditions. 

Dr. Lowe has keen insights and an 
articulate pen, but they are used to give 
advice rather than power. 

WALTER A. BENNETT. 
Oklahoma City. 
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BUTTRICK—In student program. 


TAKES HARVARD POST 

George A. Buttrick, pastor at Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian church, New York 
for 28 years, will become chairman of 
the board of preachers and Plummer 
professor of Christian morals at Har- 
vard University. Dr. Buttrick will preach 
in the Memorial church in Harvard Yard, 
cooperating with the ministers of Cam- 
bridge to encourage student participa- 
tion in the religious life of the com- 
munity. He will also teach the New 
Testament in the general education pro- 
gram of Harvard College and in addition 
will teach homiletics and pastoral the- 
ology in the Harvard Divinity School. 
His new duties will begin there with the 
fall term but until January 1 he will 
probably continue to preach at Madison 
Avenue on Sundays. President Pusey, 
commenting on the step being taken, 
said Dr. Buttrick had been “asked to 
lead the spiritual life of Harvard Uni- 
versity.” 


CHANGES 

Joseph M. Gammon, Panama City, Fla., 
will begin his new work as pastor in 
Madison, Fla., this month. 

W. B. Venable, pastor of the Chelsea 
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Avenue church, Memphis, Tenn., has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence on 
account of illness. 

M. Douglas Harper, Jr., from Shorter, 
Ala., to the Pittsboro, N. C., church. 

Thomas T. Traynham, Jr., from Zuni, 
Va., to 302 Main St., Oxford, N. C. 

W. F. McElroy, Sr., missionary on fur- 
lough, from Decatur, Ga., to APCM, 
Kasha, Luputa, Congo Belge, Africa. 

Dean A. Bailey, assistant pastor, First 
church, Charleston, W. Va., will be study- 
ing at New College, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
during the coming year. 

R. C. Grier from Due West, S. C., 
where he has been president of Erskine 
College, to 211 Cleveland St., Greenville, 
S. C., where he will be pastor of an 
A. R. P. church . 

Robert R. Collins from 
to Barium Springs, N. C. 

J. Walter Dickson, Jr., from Belmont, 
N. C., to Box 1°233, Houston 19, Texas. 

H. F. Fredsell from Northville, Mich., 
to 10534 Vernon, Huntington Woods, 
Mich. 

Jack T. Goodykoontz is temporary sup- 
ply pastor of the Okolona church, 5517 
Preston Highway, Louisville 13, Ky. 

Philip P. Brunn from Plattsburg, Mo., 
to Bridgeport, III. 

J. Allan Christian, 
is now serving the 
Boaz churches for 
TO JAPAN 

Paul H. Vieth, of the Yale Divinity 
School faculty, will do research in re- 
ligion at the International Christian Uni- 
versity, Tokyo, Japan, during the com- 
ing year. He will go to Japan under 
provisions of the Fulbright Act. 


Sylva, N. C., 


Charles City, Va., 
Franklin, Va., and 
the next six months. 


TO LEAVE WESTMINSTER 

Wm. W. Hall, president of Westminster 
College (Mo). will become president of 
Frankin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa., Feb. 1. 


CONSULTANT 

Kirk N. Nesbit, Matthews, N. C., pas- 
tor, has been named part-time church 
building consultant for the Synod of 
North Carolina. 


CANCELLATION AT COLUMBIA 

H-D. Wendland, University of Kiel, 
Germany, previously scheduled for lec- 
tures at Columbia Seminary, Ga., has 
found that it will not be possible for him 
to fill this engagement (OUTLOOK, Aug. 
16). 
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